IRAN  EMANCIPATES

not accord with world affairs, as Turkey has found.   A
fashion is being set and followed in the Near East.

Undoubtedly the Shah has disciplined his country, and
can afford more closely to approach Western culture. He
is not the man to see his authority and the dignity of his
race flouted by anyone, witness the recent steps he took
to break off diplomatic relations with America because
his minister was taken to the local police station for
exceeding the speed limit. Much of the trouble was the
fuss the press made, particularly among their humorous
correspondents. To retaliate, the Shah imposed a heavy
import duty on American cars. Many hundreds were
quickly dumped at Iranian ports before the order took
effect.

Roads are being made and maintained. They already
cover nearly fifteen thousand miles, and are traversed each
year by upwards of twenty thousand cars and lorries,
carrying twelve million passengers. New bridges give
security of tenure when winter rains groove the mountain
slopes. Thousands find employment on these works alone.
Railways, roads, factories, agriculture, and oil all make
work; and the Shah brooks no refusal.

An air-line between Baghdad, Teheran, and Bushire is
projected, later to be extended to other parts of the country,
and to be manned by Iranian pilots flying British aircraft.
A railway costing about twenty-five million pounds is
being constructed by European engineers. Iran, larger
than France and Germany put together, had, until 1921,.
practically no railways, although as long ago as 1891 one
was projected from Mohammerah to Shushtar.

The purpose of the new line is to connect the Gulf
with the Caspian, over a distance of nearly a thousand miles;
linking Ahwaz, Sultanabad, Qum, and Teheran; but
leaving vital centres like Tabriz, Hamadan, Isfahan, and
Shiraz off the railway map. Critics say that twenty-five
million pounds have been spent on a railway leading from
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